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INTRODUCTION 

CT'HE  traveling  exhibitions  sponsored  by  the  College  Art  Association  of 
America  have  a  double  purpose.  On  the  one  hand,  they  are  organized  in 
order  to  stimulate  general  interest  in  art  in  the  widest  sense  of  the  word.  On 
the  other  hand,  they  pursue  a  specific  educational  purpose.  Education  in  the 
field  of  art  is  two-fold:  it  is  education  in  sensitiveness,  which  permits  us  to 
derive  pleasure  from  contact  with  works  of  art,  and  it  is  education  through  the 
transmission  of  concrete  knowledge  in  a  clear  and  graspable  form. 

What  type  of  exhibition  of  rugs  best  fulfills  these  purposes? 

An  exhibition  of  rare  museum-specimens  of  the  fifteenth  and  sixteenth  cen- 
turies, involving  values  which  run  into  hundreds  of  thousands  of  dollars,  at 
once  erects  a  barrier  between  the  objects  exhibited  and  the  public:  the  public 
immediately  feels  that  such  precious  weaves  are — if  not  beyond  its  grasp — 
certainly  beyond  its  reach.  As  a  manifestation  of  art,  such  an  exhibition  might 
be  very  important.  But  we  need  today  not  so  much  art  for  art's  sake  as  art  for 
the  public's  sake. 

A  rug  fifty  or  one  hundred  years  old,  is  near  to  everyone's  life.  The  visitors 
to  the  museum  in  which  this  collection  is  exhibited  may  have  similar  rugs  in 
their  houses,  have  seen  them  in  the  houses  of  friends,  or  have  seen  them  in 
window-displays  or  exhibitions  of  the  rug  or  furniture  dealers  of  their  com- 
munity. It  is  even  to  be  hoped  that  during  this  exhibition  dealers  in  the  com- 
munity may  arrange  similar  displays  of  the  rugs  which  they  themselves  own, 
in  order  to  stimulate  general  interest  in  rugs,  and  help  win  new  friends  for  this 
beautiful  field  of  applied  art. 

Oriental  rugs  are  of  different  weaves,  different  textures,  colorings,  and  designs, 
according  to  the  provinces  of  Persia,  Turkey,  the  Caucasus,  the  Turkestans, 
India,  etc.,  from  which  they  come.  It  seemed  interesting  to  show  in  this  ex- 
hibition of  fifty  rugs  characteristic  examples  of  all  the  more  important  rug- 
weaving  districts  of  the  East.  In  this  systematic  assembling  of  representative 
types  lies  the  main  educational  value  of  this  exhibition  in  so  far  as  concrete 
facts  are  concerned. 

But  there  is  also  the  problem  of  developing  interest  in  rugs.  Those  who 
know  or  collect  rugs  do  not  need  to  be  told  about  them.  But  there  are  many 
who  have  nothing  but  a  vague  acquaintance  with  oriental  rugs  and  who  may 
ask:  "What  is  the  reason  for  this  exhibition?  What  does  such  an  exhibition 
of  oriental  floor-coverings  mean  to  me?" 

These  are  questions  which  cannot  be  answered  in  one  short  phrase.  Every 
work  of  art  has  many  meanings  and  associations  connected  with  it.  Some 
meanings  are  inherent  in  the  object,  others  are  brought  to  it.  The  latter  are 
often  dangerous.  An  oriental  rug  can  carry  with  it  the  association  of  the 
"romance  of  the  East."  It  can  set  our  imaginations  a-dreaming.  But  everybody 
knows  that  we  dream  best  with  closed  eyes ;  while  we  dream  of  the  Orient,  we 
won't  see  the  rug,  and  this  rug  is  then  nothing  but  the  starting-point  for  a 
motion-picture  emotion.    Connected  with  the  rug  itself  and,  therefore,  sounder, 


is  the  enjoyment  of  color  and  design.  The  Orientals  are  masters  in  the  har- 
monious blending  of  colors,  and  among  the  Mohammedan  peoples  abstract 
ornament,  avoiding  the  representation  of  human  figures  or  animals,  has  been 
carried  to  a  height  never  attained  by  any  other  art.  The  enjoyment  and  ex- 
perience of  such  beauty  of  color  and  design  does  not  require  any  knowledge. 
It  demands  the  easiest  and,  at  the  same  time,  the  most  difficult  thing — it  de- 
mands sensitiveness  and  the  mood  to  sit  quietly  and  to  enjoy,  a  mood,  alas, 
too  rare  in  our  days.  Knowledge  of  the  different  types  of  rugs,  of  diverse 
types  of  compositions  and  designs,  will  sometimes  give  valuable  suggestions  to 
sensitiveness  and  enjoyment.  More  often,  however,  it  will  mar  the  fundamental 
pleasure.  Every  woman  knows  that  choosing  a  becoming  hat  is  not  a  matter 
of  historic  knowledge  but  of  taste  and  sensitiveness,  and  this  very  same  attitude 
is  the  best  for  understanding  and  enjoying  Oriental  rugs. 

Much  has  been  said  about  the  symbolic  meaning  of  rugs.  There  is  no  doubt 
that  rugs  contain  many  symbolic  motifs,  particularly  those  borrowed  from 
Chinese  art.  But  many  an  innocent  flower  or  leaf  motif  has  been  provided  with 
a  symbolic  meaning  which  it  never  had.  On  the  other  hand,  the  recurrence  of 
the  repeated  design  has  something  of  the  unavoidable  movement  of  fate.  I  have 
been  told  that  in  certain  oriental  provinces,  the  short  and  long  sides  of  the  rugs 
are  designated  as  "time"  and  "space,"  the  very  fields  within  which  casuality 
evolves.  The  contemplation  of  the  intricate,  apparently  undeterminable  and  yet 
determined  interlacings  of  the  rug  pattern  brings  us  into  a  state  of  peaceful 
void  for  which  the  Arabic  word  "kef"  has  been  coined,  and  in  this  lies,  perhaps, 
the  real  symbolic  meaning  of  rug  designs. 

It  is  impossible  here  to  give  an  outline  of  the  evolution  and  history  of 
oriental  rugs.  Those  who  want  to  secure  information  on  the  subject  in  the 
public  library  or  the  reading-room  of  the  museum,  will  find  books  available. 
The  book-store  of  New  York  University,  Washington  Square,  East,  New  York 
City,  has  published  a  critical  bibliography  for  the  study  of  oriental  rugs,  in 
which  all  necessary  references  will  be  found.  For  the  earlier  rugs,  the  best 
handbook  is  "Antique  Rugs  from  the  Near  East,"  by  Wilhelm  Bode  and 
Ernst  Kuhnel,  New  York,  1922.  For  the  more  recent  rugs  my  preference  goes 
to  the  book  by  W.  A.  Hawley,  "Oriental  Rugs,  Antique  and  Modern,"  New 
York,  1927.  The  catalog  of  the  Ballard  Collection  of  Rugs  at  the  Metropolitan 
Museum  of  New  York  also  contains  splendid  material. 

But  let  me  repeat,  more  important  than  books  and  references  is  the  willing- 
ness to  give  time  and  leisure  for  enjoyment. 

Sincere  thanks  are  due  to  Mr.  George  Hewitt  Myers,  Director  of  the  Textile 
Museum  of  the  District  of  Columbia,  Washington,  D.  C.  and  to  Mr.  H. 
Michaelyan  of  New  York  City  whose  generous  loans  of  rugs  of  their  collec- 
tions made  the  present  exhibition  possible. 

RUDOLF  M.  RIEFSTAHL. 


I.    PERSIAN   RUGS 

1.  TABRIZ  RUG  Northwestern  Persia,  second  half  19 th  century 

Tabriz  produced  fine  rugs  in  the  sixteenth  century,  but  the  manufacture 
died  out  and  was  revived  only  recently.  The  present  piece  of  exceedingly 
fine  weave.  Blue,  lobed  center  medallion,  decorated  with  rosettes  and 
other  floral  motives.  The  cream  ground  of  the  center  field  enlivened  with 
floral  fluid  designs  in  delicate  pastel  shades.     Floral  border. 

Lent  by  H.  Michaelyan,  New  York 

2.  FERAHAN  MINA  KHANI  RUG  Central  Persia,  ca  1800 

Center  field  with  Mina  Khani  design,  consisting  of  symmetric  arrangement 
of  rosettes  and  palmettes  on  deep  blue  ground.  Corner  motives  with  semi- 
angular  floral  decoration  on  delicate  "stone-green"  ground.  Five  borders, 
the  main  border  of  Herati  design  on  "stone  green"  ground. 

Lent  by  H.  Michaelyan,  New  York 

3.  FERAHAN  RUG  Central  Persia,  19th  century 

One  of  the  unusual  Ferahan  designs,  showing  angular  central  cartouche  and 
corner  motives.    In  the  corner  motives  the  typical  Herati  design  on  red 
ground.    The  central  cartouche  shows  the  typical  "stone"  green,  which  is 
subject  to  corrosion. 
Lent  by  Textile  Museum  of  the  District  of  Columbia,  Washington,  D.  C. 

4.  FERAHAN  RUG  Central  Persia,  ca  1800 

Typical  Herati  design  in  subdued  colors  on  unusual  "stone  green"  ground. 
Border  of  semi  angular  floral  medallions  on  black  ground.  The  Herati 
design  of  the  center  field  is  one  of  the  typical  Persian  designs  of  the  18th 
and  19th  centuries  and  occurs  in  many  types  of  rugs. 

Lent  by  H.  Michaelyan,  New  York 

5.  SENNA  RUG  Central  Persia,  second  half,  19 th  century 
Exceedingly  fine  weave  showing  in  the  center  field  delicate  Herati  pattern 
in  mellow  colors  on  ivory  white  ground.  Seven  borders  with  angular  floral 
motives. 

Lent  by  H.  Michaelyan,  New  York 

6.  SENNA  PRAYER  KILIM  (tapestry  weave)     Central  Persia,  19th  century 

A  fine  weave  showing  the  same  pattern  of  angularized  flower  bouquets 
borrowed  from  Persian  textiles,  in  an  allover  repeat,  in  field  and  spandrils 
of  the  prayer  niche. 
Lent  by  Textile  Museum  of  the  District  of  Columbia,  Washington,  D.  C. 

7.  ZELLE-SULTAN  RUG  Central  Persia,  second  half  of  19th  century 
A  very  fine  weave.  Repeat  design  of  delicate  Early  Victorian  floral  motives 
in  red,  green  and  black  on  ivory  ground.  Border  of  angular  vines  on  ivory 
white  ground. 

Lent  by  H.  Michaelyan,  New  York 


8.  JOSHEGHAN  RUG  Central  Persia,  dated  1255  AM.  (ca  1830  A.D.) 

Josheghan  rugs  are  woven  in  a  soft  somewhat  brittle  wool.  Their  designs 
excel  by  well  balanced  conventionalization.  The  present  rug — like  many 
other  Josheghans — shows  a  design  derived  from  that  of  the  16th  century 
Persian  vase  carpets:  Lozenges  on  deep  blue  ground  enclose  highly  con- 
ventionalized shrub  designs  covered  with  various  flowers.  The  octagonal 
star  border  contains  a  cartouche  with  the  interwoven  date:  1255  after 
Hedjra. 

Lent  by  H.  Michaelyan,  New  York 

9.  KIRMAN  LAHVER  RUG      Southeastern  Persia,  second  half,  \9th  century 

A  very  fine  weave.  Allover  repeat  of  ^arly  Victorian  flowers  in  delicate 
hues  of  old  rose  and  wine  red  on  black  trellis  work.  Pale  green  foliage, 
ivory  white  ground.    Floral  border  on  back  ground. 

Lent  by  H.  Michaelyan,  New  York 

10.  KIRMAN  RUG  Southeastern  Persia,  ca  1850 

Allover  repeat  of  floral  motives  inspired  by  Early  Victorian  flower  bouquets, 
but  interestingly  orientalized.  Mellow  colors,  among  which  a  characteristic 
wine  red  is  outstanding.   Close  weave. 

Lent  by  Textile  Museum  of  the  District  of  Columbia,  Washington,  D.  C. 

11.  SHIRAZ  RUG  Southeastern  Persia,  ca  1850 

Bold  medallion  design  of  rosettes  and  palmettes  in  mellow  reds  and  blues 
on  tan  ground,  surrounded  by  turquoise  blue  field.  Corner  motives  with 
arabesque  decoration.  Note  the  fine  knotting  and  the  characteristic  silky 
soft  wool.  Lent  by  H.  Michaelyan,  New  York 

12.  SHIRAZ  RUG  Southeastern  Persia,  second  half,  19th  century 

A  very  interesting  design  showing  a  repeat  of  early  Victorian  flower  bou- 
quets in  rich  mellow  colors  on  deep  indigo  blue  ground.  These  flowers 
have  however  been  entirely  orientalized;  the  light  and  shadow  indications 
having  been  tranlated  into  a  juxtaposition  of  colors.  The  borders  of 
oriental  design^   Note  the  varicolored  effect  of  the  selvage. 

Lent  by  H.  Michaelyan,  New  York 

13.  SHIRAZ  RUG  Southeastern  Persia,  19th  century 

Field  with  allover  repeat  of  birds  grouped  symmetrically  around  central 
tree.    Similar  conventionalized  motives  in  the  three  center  diamonds.    The 
angularity  of  design  denotes  nomad  origin.    Note  the  vari-colored  selvage 
which  is  a  characteristic  of  Shiraz  carpets. 
Lent  by  Textile  Museum  of  the  District  of  Columbia,  Washington,  D.  C. 

14.  KHORASSAN  MAT  Northeastern  Persia,  about  1850 

An  exceedingly  fine  weave.  Stripes  show  on  ground  of  various  colors 
diverse  repeat  designs  of  floral  motives  in  fluid  design,  borrowed  from 
Persian  or  Indian  shawl  designs.  Typical  Herati  border  with  arabesque 
cartouches  and  rosettes. 

Lent  by  Hi  Michaelyan,  New  York 


II.    TURKISH   RUGS 

15.  TURKISH  COURT  MANUFACTURE  About  1600 

This  very  fine  carpet  represents  a  type  of  design,  interpreting  Persian  flower 
designs  in  the  Turkish  manner,  which  has  been  identified  with  the  court 
manufacture  of  the  Turkish  sultans,  the  location  of  which  will  be  known 
only  after  the  opening  of  the  Turkish  archives.  It  was  not  in  Hereke,  the 
seat  of  the  19th  century  court  manufacture.  The  fluid  design  inspired 
from  Persian  patterns  of  the  Herat  type.  Note  the  very  delicate  colors 
entirely  different  from  Persian  color  harmonies. 

Lent  by  Textile  Museum  of  the  District  of  Columbia,  Washington,  D.  C. 

16.  USHAK  CARPET  Northwestern  Anatolia,  \lth  century 

The  design  of  the  center  field  is  a  famous  16th  century  pattern  consisting 
of  strongly  angularized — we  might  say  "frozen" — arabesque  designs,  ar- 
ranged in  octagons  and  cross-stars.  The  border  shows  that  we  have  here 
a  17th  century  repetition  of  the  pattern.  Many  carpets  of  this  type  were 
exported  to  Italy  and  Spain.  Although  showing  the  typical  Spanish  colors, 
red  and  yellow,  this  pattern  was  frequently  copied  in  Spain  but  in  delicate 
pastel  shades:  pale  blue  and  green  and  soft  tans  and  yellows.  A  geometric 
design  of  perfect  balance. 

Lent  by  Textile  Museum  of  the  District  of  Columbia,  Washington,  D.  C. 

17.  USHAK  CARPET  Northwestern  Anatolia,  17 th  century 
Ushak  is  still  today  the  great  rug  manufacturing  center  in  which  the  so- 
called  Smyrna  carpets  are  made.  These  rugs  were  shipped  through  Smyrna 
and  were  used  all  over  Europe  as  early  as  the  sixteenth  century,  as  witnessed 
by  the  reproductions  of  such  rugs  on  many  paintings.  Bold  palmette  designs 
alternating  with  cross-star  motives.  Note  the  repair  which  has  faded,  while 
the  rug  itself  kept  its  color. 

Lent  by  Textile  Museum  of  the  District  of  Columbia,  Washington,  D.  C. 

18.  USHAK  CARPET  Northwestern  Anatolia,  17th  century 
A  bold  symphony  in  red,  as  the  Italian  Renaissance  would  love,  but  which 
is  resented  as  too  strong  and  frank  by  our  age  in  search  of  subdued  pastel 
shades  and  discreet  patinas.  This  type  of  rug  exists  already  in  the  sixteenth 
century,  but  the  border  with  Chinese  cloud  pattern  reveals  this  rug  as  of 
the  seventeenth.  The  prayer  niche  motif  is  repeated  on  either  side  of  the 
rug  for  symmetry's  sake. 

Lent  by  Textile  Museum  of  the  District  of  Columbia,  Washington,  D.  C. 

19.  FRAGMENT  OF  SO-CALLED  HOLBEIN  (Ushak)  CARPET 

Northwestern  Anatolia,  ca  1500 
One  of  the  finest  Turkish  geometric  allover  patterns,  consisting  of  octagons 
alternating  with  cross-star  motives.  Such  carpets  are  often  found  on  paint- 
ings by  Hans  Holbein  the  younger,  hence  the  name.  These  patterns  go 
back  to  earlier  and  more  elaborate  geometric  patterns  used  in  Persia,  which 


we  know,  not  from  the  rugs  themselves  but  only  from  reproductions  in 
Persian  miniature  paintings  between  1390  and  1500  A.D.  The  border 
with  conventionalized  Kufic  lettering.  A  fragment  of  a  large  carpet,  which 
was  included  in  the  exhibition  on  account  of  the  importance  and  restrained 
beauty  of  the  design. 

Lent  by  Textile  Museum  of  the  District  of  Columbia,  Washington,  D.  C. 

20.  USHAK  RUG  Northwestern  Anatolia,  about  1700 

A  later  repetition  of  the  well  known  medallion  rugs  which  in  the  sixteenth 
century  decorated  so  many  Italian,  Spanish  and  Southern  German  churches 
and  palaces.  Large  center  medallion  with  bold  red  and  yellow  arabesque 
leaves.  The  field  with  typical  blue  flowers  on  deep  red  field.  Elaborate 
corner  motives.  Lent  by  H.  Michaelyan,  New  York 

21.  BERGAMA  RUG  Northwestern  Anatolia,  ISth  century 
This  typical  Bergama  medallion  rug  continues  a  type  of  Anatolian  rug 
which  is  often  reproduced  on  Italian  paintings  of  the  fifteenth  and  six- 
teenth centuries.  The  design  is  however  more  angularized  than  in  the  early 
specimens.  The  field  shows  in  the  center  a  large  center  motif  of  super- 
posed diamonds  and  stars  on  deep  blue  and  deep  red  ground.  The  nile 
green  corner  motives  lend  distinction  to  this  rug.  Bold  border  of  diamonds 
and  serrated  leaves,  grouped  in  fours,  on  white  ground.  Note  the  similarity 
of  this  type  of  Bergama  to  certain  Caucasian  Kazak  designs. 

Lent  by  H.  Michaelyan,  New  York 

22.  SO-CALLED  TRANSSYLVANIAN  RUG 

Bergama(?)  Northwestern  Anatolia,  17-18//?  century 

Rugs  of  this  type  were  probably  woven  in  the  Bergama  district.  A  con- 
siderable number  of  these  rugs  were  found  in  Transsylvanian  churches, 
hence  the  name.  Typical  angularized  cartouche  border.  The  center  field 
with  urn  and  flower  design,  which  is  found  later  in  many  Komurdju  Kulah 
rugs.    Strong  but  mellow  colors. 

Lent  by  Textile  Museum  of  the  District  of  Columbia,  Washington,  D.  C. 

23.  BERGAMA  RUG  Northwestern  Anatolia,   \8th  century 

Allover  design  of  hexagons  with  highly  conventionalized  tree  motives  in 
between,  these  tree  designs  reminding  strangely  of  angular  tree  designs  in 
early  Spanish  rugs.   Woven  by  Yuruks  (Nomads),  around  Bergama. 

Lent  by  Textile  Museum  of  the  District  of  Columbia,  Washington,  D.  C. 

24    BERGAMA  MAT  Northwestern  Anatolia,  ca  1800 

A  design  of  geometric  octagons  filled  with  latch  hook  and  other  angular 
patterns  which  occur  already  on  carpets  represented  on  Italian  paintings  of 
the  late  fifteenth  century,  attesting  the  long  life  of  these  fine  designs  in 
the  Bergama  district,  where  they  were  woven  by  the  nomads  in  the  sur- 
rounding district. 

Lent  by  Textile  Museum  of  the  District  of  Columbia,  Washington,  D.  C. 


25.  GHIORDES  PRAYER  RUG  Northwestern  Anatolia,  ca  1700  A.D. 

A  typical  Ghiordes  prayer  rug  of  fine  weave  and  of  semi-fluid  design, 
(The  Ghiordes  designs  with  angular  floral  motives  repeated  in  square 
compositional  units  belong  to  a  later  period.)  Deep  red  niche,  the  span- 
drils  of  the  niche  pale  blue  with  bold  strongly  conventionalized  floral 
designs.  The  main  border  of  rosettes  alternating  with  star  flowers  and 
Turkish  wild  hyacinths. 

Lent  by  H.  Aiichaelyan,  New  York 

26.  SO-CALLED  BEKTASH  GHIORDES  PRAYER  RUG 

Northwestern  Anatolia,  ca  1830 

These  rugs  have  been  wrongly  connected  with  the  Bektash  Dervish  order. 
They  reflect  a  strong  European  influence.  The  vaguely  defined  borders, 
the  foliage  of  the  center  tree,  the  undulated  ribbon  in  the  inner  border  all 
show  this  influence,  which  however  is  interpreted  in  a  very  Oriental  man- 
ner. Besides  these  motives  the  typical  "Turkish  flowers,"  such  as  carnation, 
tulip  and  wild  hyacinth  are  found.  A  typical  craftsman's  rug. 
Lent  by  Textile  Museum  of  the  District  of  Columbia,  Washington,  D.  C. 

27.  KULAH  PRAYER  RUG  Northwestern  Asia  Minor,  18th  century 

A  typical  example,  much  coveted  by  collectors.  Soft  mellow  pastel  shades: 
blues,  pale  greens  and  tans  are  characteristic  of  this  type.  The  prayer 
niche  imitates  the  shape  of  the  prayer  niches  (mihrabs)  in  the  Islamic 
mosque.  Very  remarkable  the  tree  motif  in  the  center  of  the  field.  This 
tree  grows  downward  in  the  earlier  examples  in  accordance  with  the  tradi- 
tion of  the  "Tuba  tree"  of  Islamic  lengends  which  grows  from  heaven 
downward,  a  similar  tree  growing  downward  from  heaven  is  already  found 
in  the  Indian  Vedic  tradition. 
Lent  by  Textile  Museum  of  the  District  of  Columbia,  Washington,  D.  C. 

28.  KULAH  THREE-NICHE  PRAYER  RUG 

Northwestern  Anatolia,  \&th  century 

This  type  of  design,  generally  designated  as  "column-Ladik"  occurs  in  a 
variety  of  weaves,  such  as  Ghiordes,  Kulah,  Ladik,  Konya,  Ushak.  The 
design  is  derived  from  elaborate  brocade  hangings  with  similar  niche  de- 
signs. The  prayer  niches  are  repeated  in  this  rug  at  top  and  base.  Red 
field;  spandrils  blue  with  considerably  conventionalized  arabesque  motives. 
Beautifully  balanced  cartouche  border.  Note  the  fine  "abrash"  effect  in  the 
superb  coloring  of  this  rug  (variation  of  shade) .  Turkish  tulips  and  wild 
hyacinths  are  found  in  the  border. 

Lent  by  H.  Michaelyan,  New  York 

29.  SO-CALLED  KOMURDJU  KULAH         Northwestern  Anatolia,  ca  1850 

Komurdju  is  the  "charcoal  burner."  The  somber  but  exceedingly  attractive 
color  combination  of  plum  color,  turquoise  and  indigo  blue  may  be  the 
cause  of  the  name.  The  border  shows  the  Turkish  tulip,  the  carnation  and 
the  wild  hyacinth.  The  center  field  presents  a  design  of  flowers  growing 
out  of  an  urn  which  in  the  17th  century  is  found  in  the  so-called  Trans- 
sylvanian  carpets. 
Lent  by  Textile  Museum  of  the  District  of  Columbia,  Washington,  D.  C. 


30.  KIRSHEHIR  PRAYER  RUG  Central  Anatolia,  ca  1800 

Typical  example  showing  the  subtle  color  composition  characteristic  of 
these  rugs.  Deep  green  field  of  the  niche,  outlined  by  deep  red  and  tur- 
quoise. The  spandrils  of  the  niche,  purple  with  yellow  latch  hook  motives. 
The  main  border  with  stepped  diamond  motives,  repeated  in  various  rich 
colors  on  yellow  ground. 

Lent  by  H.  Michaelyan,  New  York 

31.  MUDJUR  PRAYER  RUG  Northeastern  Anatolia,  early  19th  century 

The  town  of  Mudjur  is  situated  between  Angora  and  Kaisarieh.  Still  today 
almost  every  house  contains  in  the  hall  a  carpet  loom  worked  by  the  house- 
wife. The  strong  but  mellow  colors  of  this  carpet  are  its  merit  as  well 
as  the  particularly  fine  design  of  the  strongly  geometrized  border. 

Lent  by  Textile  Museum  of  the  District  of  Columbia,  Washington,  D.  C. 

32.  TAPESTRY  WOVEN  (Kilim)  PRAYER  CARPET 

Northeastern  Anatolia,  ca  1800 
Note  the  strong  conventionalization  of  all  floral  motives,  particularly  of 
the  "tuba"  tree,  growing  downward  in  the  center  of  the  field.  Similar  but 
inferior  tapestry  woven  carpets  are  still  made  today  at  Shahr-Kyshla  and 
other  places  just  west  of  Sivas. 
Lent  by  Textile  Museum  of  the  District  of  Columbia,  Washington,  D.  C. 

33.  LADIK  PRAYER  CARPET  Southeastern  Anatolia,  ISth  century 

Ladik  is  situated  West  of  Konia,  the  old  Seljuk  capital  of  Anatolia.  Ladik 
prayer  carpets  are  characterized  by  the  "lily  panel"  above  the  prayer  niche. 
The  border  with  the  Turkish  tulip  motif  is  equally  characteristic.  Note  the 
delicate  blending  of  blue,  purplish  brown  and  pale  yellow.  Many  so-called 
Ladik  carpets  are  in  reality  nomad  copies  made  farther  East,  which  took 
their  inspiration  from  these  fine  craftsmen's  rugs. 

Lent  by  Textile  Museum  of  the  District  of  Columbia,  Washington,  D.  C. 

34.  MEL  AS  PRAYER  CARPET  Southwestern  Anatolia,  18th  century 
A  very  fine  specimen  showing  the  mellow  blending  of  browns,  ochres  and 
pale  yellows  with  a  strong  red.  Border  and  spandrils  of  the  prayer  niche 
show  bold  angularization  of  floral  patterns.  Melas  is  today  a  rather  forlorn 
provincial  town  and  the  production  of  carpets  of  this  quality  has  ceased 
a  long  time  ago. 

Lent  by  Textile  Museum  of  the  District  of  Columbia,  Washington,  D.  C. 

35.  MAKRI  RUG  Southwestern  Anatolia,  ca  1800 

Makri  (or  Megri)  is  the  Anatolian  port,  opposite  Rhodus,  hence  the  name 
"Rhodian"  wrongly  used  for  these  carpets,  which  were  woven  by  semi- 
nomadic  mountaineers  of  the  region.  Their  design  is  strongly  conventional- 
ized, the  weave  not  particularly  fine,  but  these  rugs  excel  by  their  beautiful 
mellow  colors.   The  composition  in  two  parallel  panels  is  typical. 

Lent  by  Textile  Museum  of  the  District  of  Columbia,  Washington,  D.  C. 


III.    CAUCASIAN   RUGS 

36.  SHIRVAN  RUG  Caucasus,  ca  1850 

Repeated  design  of  central  cartouches  in  mellow  red  ground,  connected  by 
black  diagonal  bands,  decorated  with  floral  motives.  Border  with  flower 
pattern  rendering  Early  Victorian  roses  in  strongly  orientalized  manner. 

Lent  by  H.  Michaelyan,  New  York 

37.  KUBA  RUG  Caucasus,  18th  century 

A  very  interesting  and  unusual  design  of  interlocked  compartments,  as 
simple  and  beautiful  as  the  color  composition. 

Lent  by  Textile  Museum  of  the  District  of  Columbia,  Washington,  D.  C. 

38.  KUBA  MAT  Caucasus,  18th  century 

A  famous  design  formed  by  an  allover  repeat  of  rosettes  and  angular 
arabesque  leaves  on  deep  indigo  ground.  Abrash  effect  in  the  background. 
Fine  variations  of  color  in  the  rosettes  and  palmettes. 

Lent  by  Textile  Museum  of  the  District  of  Columbia,  Washington,  D.  C. 

39.  DAGHESTAN  MAT  Caucasus,  ca  1800 

Center  field  with  strongly  angularized  tree  design.  The  border  of  inter- 
locked arabesque  leaves,  as  well  as  the  narrow  borders  with  carnation  design 
typically  Caucasian. 

Lent  by  Textile  Museum  of  the  District  of  Columbia,  Washington,  D.  C. 

40.  KABISTAN  PRAYER  RUG  Caucasus,  early  19th  century 

Allover  design  of  lozenges  enclosing  floral  motives  on  white  ground,  a 
design  borrowed  from  17- 18th  century  Persian  textiles. 

Lent  by  Textile  Museum  of  the  District  of  Columbia,  Washington,  D.  C. 

41.  BAKU  MAT  Caucasus,  ca  1800 

Characterized  by  the  delicate  blending  of  pale  blues  and  tans  heightened 
by  subdued  red.  The  striped  pattern  is  unusual  in  a  carpet  and  is  borrowed 
from  Persian  shawl  designs.    Typical  Caucasian  border. 

Lent  by  Textile  Museum  of  the  District  of  Columbia,  Washington,  D.  C. 

42.  LESGHIAN  RUG  Caucasus,  ca  1800 

Three  stripes  of  beautifully  conventionalized  flower  designs  borrowed 
probably  from  Persian  textiles.  Note  the  mellow  reds  and  blues,  also  the 
parti-colored  squares  which  are  a  frequent  motif  in  Early  Turkish  and  later 
Turcoman  rugs.  The  parti-colored  square  occurs  first  in  the  famous  Egyp- 
tian carpet  of  the  5-6th  century  A.D.  in  the  Metropolitan  Museum. 

Lent  by  Textile  Museum  of  the  District  of  Columbia,  Washington,  D.  C. 


43.  CHICHI  RUG  Caucasus,  early  19th  century 

The  numerous  borders  are  characteristic  of  this  group.  Center  field  with 
allover  repeat  designs  of  angularized  flower  motives. 

Lent  by  Textile  Museum  of  the  District  of  Columbia,  Washington,  D.  C. 

44.  GUENDJEH  RUG  Caucasus,  ca  1800 

Bold  compartment  design,  showing  strongly  conventionalized  angular  flower 
designs  in  rich  mellow  colors  on  black  ground  which  has  worn  under  the 
influence  of  age,  producing  a  relief  effect.  Two  typical  Caucasian  borders; 
one  of  undulated  angular  vines  on  ivory  white  ground,  the  other  of  rosettes 
on  black  ground.  Lent  by  H.  Michaelyan,  New  York 

45.  KAZAK  RUG  Caucasus,  early  18th  century 

A  particularly  early  specimen  of  Kazak  weave,  showing  in  the  center  field 
three  central  medallions  surrounded  by  smaller  floral  and  animal  motives, 
strongly  angularized  on  ivory  white  ground.  Main  border  of  geometric 
cartouche  motives  on  delicate  yellow  ground. 

Lent  by  H.  Michaelyan,  New  York 


IV.    MISCELLANEOUS   RUGS 

(Turkestan,  India,  China) 


46.    YOMUD  CAMELS  BAG  Western  Turkestan,   19 th  century 

Very  unusual  design,  borrowed  from  a  Persian  velvet  with  warp  dyed 
effect.  The  bluish  green  zig  zags  are  an  interesting  example  of  the  "abrash" 
effect ;  the  color  is  enriched  by  a  variation  of  tone,  produced  here  by  alterna- 
tion between  turquoise  blue  and  nile  green.  Such  effect  is  not  due  to  the 
running  short  of  one  color,  but  is  intended  by  the  weaver,  to  enrich  the 
color.   Monotony  is  hard  and  dead,  deviation  of  color  enlivens. 

Lent  by  Textile  Museum  of  the  District  of  Columbia,  Washington,  D.  C. 


41.    BOKHARA  CAMELS  BAG  Western  Turkestan,  19th  century 

These  packing  bags  for  camel  transport  show  geometric  patterns  which  are 
related  to  similar  geometric  repeats  in  earlier  Turkish  rugs.  The  parti- 
colored octagons  alternating  with  cross-star  motives  are  characteristic  of 
Western  Turkestan,  so  is  the  fine  knotting  and  the  deep  wine  red  ground. 

Lent  by  Textile  Museum  of  the  District  of  Columbia,  Washington,  D.  C. 


48.  INDIAN  CARPET  (Lahore?)  \lth  century 

A  fine  specimen  showing  Indian  interpretation  of  Persian  design.  The 
influence  of  Herat  designs  particularly  noticeable  in  the  main  border.  The 
center  field  with  unusual  pattern  showing  geometric  interlacing  with  floral 
motives  in  the  compartments.  Compare  similar  interlaced  designs  in  Islamic 
book  decoration,  bookbindings,  woodwork,  etc. 

Lent  by  Textile  Museum  of  the  District  of  Columbia,  Washington,  D.  C. 

49.  LAHORE  (?)  SILK  RUG  India,  early  \8th  century 

Allover  repeat  design  of  lozenges  formed  by  green  serrated  leaves,  enclos- 
ing red  palmettes  on  yellow  ground.  Typical  Indian  border  of  angular 
vine  sustaining  red  carnations  on  yellow  silk  ground. 

Lent  by  H.  Michaelyan,  New  York 

50.  SQUARE  MAT  China,  17-18//?  century 

Fine  weave,  probably  destined  to  cover  a  throne  seat.  The  five  clawed 
dragons  indicate  that  the  piece  was  made  for  use  in  the  Imperial  household. 
Typical  Chinese  symbolic  motives,  the  rock  emerging  from  the  foaming 
ocean;  above  the  dragon  playing  with  the  "ymg-yang,"  the  sacred  jewel, 
symbolizing  the  unity  of  opposites.  Cloud  motives  in  the  background. 
Fine  weave. 

Lent  by  Textile  Museum  of  ibe  District  of  Columbia,  Washington,  D.  C. 


